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Our National Secretary, Prof. George 
W. Finley, Advises on Convention 
Attendance 


One of the most important duties resting upon any chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta is attendance at the national conventions. This is true both 
from the standpoint of the organization in general and the local chapter 
itself. So strongly was this felt at the 1924 convention that two amend- 
ments were made to the constitution touching this point. The first re- 
quires that every new chapter admitted during a biennium shall be repre- 
sented at the next succeeding convention; the second, that every chapter 
shall be represented in at least every other convention. Failure to comply 
with either of these provisions means suspension of the chapter. 

Naturally we are all hoping for a 100 per cent attendance at the 
1930 convention in Wichita, Kansas, March 31 to April 4, and so fine is 
the spirit in most of the local chapters that we would come very close to 
realizing that goal without any compulsory attendance clause in the con- 
stitution. It may not be out of place, however, to list the chapters that 
are required by the constitution to be represented this spring. 

New chapters that must be represented: 


Texas Theta, Simmons University. 

West Virginia Alpha, West Virginia Wesleyan. 
Texas Iota, Baylor University. 

Iowa Nu, Penn College. 

Texas Kappa, Sam Houston Teachers College. 
Mississippi Alpha, Millsaps College. 
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Old chapters not represented at the 1928 convention and therefore 
required to be present at this one: 


Arkansas Beta, Ouachita. 

California Beta, Occidental. 

Illinois Alpha, Wesleyan University. 

Iowa Alpha, Wesleyan University. 

Iowa Eta, Upper Iowa University. 

Iowa Kappa, Buena Vista. 

Kansas Alpha, Ottawa University. 
Kansas Beta, Washburn University. 
Kansas Eta, Wesleyan University. 
Kansas Nu, Hays Teachers College. 
Louisiana Alpha, Louisiana College. 
Nebraska Epsilon, Grand Island. 
Nebraska Zeta, Kearney Teachers College. 
Oklahoma Delta, Alva Teachers College. 
Oklahoma Zeta, College for Women. 
Texas Alpha, Southwestern University. 
Washington Alpha, College of Puget Sound. 


THE N. F. LL. HAS REMARKABLE GROWTH 


Pi Kappa Delta should have a special interest in the National For- 
ensic League, an organization to promote high school forensics. That 
organization was fostered originally we believe by certain members of 
Pi Kappa Delta. 

The first Chapter to ratify the constitution of the N. F. L. was the 
Albany, New York, High School on April 15, 1925. 

Last year the N. F. L. awarded 956 keys to high school students and 
colleges, admitted 1200 members, and granted 514 degrees for special 
achievement. Contests in debate, oratory, declamation, and extemporan- 
eous speaking, 3485 in number, were reported to the national office. 
The Chapter has the policy of admitting only the strongest high schools. 
Adhering to this policy, 39 carefully selected schools were granted char- 
ters last year, bringing the total to 256 chapters. The schools repre- 
sented by these chapters have a total enrollment of 132,143 students. To 
the extent that Pi Kappa Delta is responsible for having fostered this 
organization, it is to be congratulated. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


By LEX KING SOUTER 


William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 








Awarded first place in the 1929 National Intercollegiate Oratorical Con- 
test on the Constitution, held at Los Angeles, June 20. He was awarded 
a prize of $1,500.00. 





OPO re Ore 


542 colleges and universities had participated in the elimination contests 
leading up to the final. With this oration Mr. Souter won the Missouri con- 
test at Columbia, Apri) 27, by a unanimous decision of five judges. 

Mr. Souter also won the championship of the Middle West, at Liberty, 
Mo., in a contest with the state champions of nine states by four first 
places out of five. 

In the national contest were the seven regional champions. Robert B. 
Goodwin, Wabash College, was second and John P. McEnery of Santa 
Clara, California was third. Souter was given first place by six of the 
seven judges. 





We are met here to increase interest in and respect for the funda- 
mental laws of our country. 

To a few this high purpose might be effected by tracing the begin- 
nings of the constitutional concept from Coke and Vattell to the historic 
chamber in Philadelphia where for the first time an important nation 
was given a written constitution wrapped in the solitude of its own origi- 
nality. We might glory in the fact that today written constitutions 
modelled on our experiment are found not only in both Americas but in 
Europe, the Dark Continent, and even in the land of the Rising Sun. 

To a few it is the dramatic story of the difficulties and struggles of 
a handful of men who for four months attempted to reconcile divergent 
opinions until by mutual concession and compromise the document 
emerged in September, 1787, a concord born of contraries. 


To a few the Constitution is respected because of its original under- 
lying principles: the distrust of legislative power, the protection of the 
minority, and the protection of property rights. 


Some Americans have come to assume with Waldo that the Consti- 
tution was “constructed by shrewd but spiritually callous men” and “pro- 
tected occultly by nine pontifical judges—high priests without a god.’’ 

The time has come when we must re-evaluate our personal relations 
to the Constitution, when ail citizens must see and doubt not that in the 
Constitution 
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“through the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs.” 


Historians have recorded the con- 
tributions of Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, and Marshall to the Con- 
stitution. After them we see Web- 
ster sacrifice the presidency because 
his clarion voice proclaimed that the 
Constitution was not “a rope of 
sand,” not “a league with death and 
a covenant with hell.’’ It was in the 
trumpet-tongued accents of Webster 
that all America heard for the first 
time with crystalline clearness, ‘‘The 
people erected this government.” 
Then came the immortal Lincoln 
whose Gettysburg and Second Inaug- 
ural Addresses epitomized, whose in- 
domitable aspirations awakened, and 
whose humble wisdom directed the 
energies that preserved the Union 

n i . 
anally sine enas . es . Se alas and 
William Jewell College 

Liberty, Mo. crowd of events today, the light of 
the past is faded. The question which 
confronts us is: How can a 
document which was written under the influence and in the phraseology 
of the natural-rights philosophy of the eighteenth century individualism 
meet the needs of twentieth century collective and interdependent co- 
operation? The two are contradictory. Safe in the hallowed quiet of the 
past we are prone to view the Constitution and its heroic framers and 
defenders with only an historic interest. Yesterday seems neither vital 

nor dynamic in the face of stern today. 





What is it that causes each new generation of Americans to feel the 
strength, acclaim the solidity, and cherish the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tion? To know the answer to this question will make all our customary 
and ordinary ideas about the Constitution significant. Without this 
knowledge we are apt to permit respect for the Constitution to go by 
default, leaving it to lawyers and historians. 


We shall.not go back to those famous cases which have become so 
surrounded by halos of historic sentiment that they are no longer signifi- 
cant nor vital. From Marbury vs. Madison, and McCollough vs. Mary- 
land to the Dred Scott decision, the Constitution so stood the test of 
those times that the glory of contending forces died not but their grief 


is past. Let us make our starting point within the experience of this 
generation. 


In 1904 a case reached the Supreme Court involving only fifty dol- 
lars, a sum and a case such as any of us might experience. This case, 
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the celebrated oleomargarine case of McCray vs. U. S., marked a turning 
point in our conception of the Constitution. The Supreme Court held that 
it could not inquire into the motives and purposes of Congress. Yet in 
1922 in Bailey vs. Drexel, the Supreme Court did announce its rights 
to inquire into the motives and purposes of Congress. 

In 1905 New York had a state law prohibiting bakeries employing 
men more than sixty hours a week or’ten hours a day. In Lochner vs. 
New York the Supreme Court held by a five to four decision that the law 
interfered with a man’s individual liberty to sell his own labor—that the 
public is not affected by long hours as long as the bread is just as whole- 
some. In 1908, however, the Supreme Court in Muller vs. Oregon upheld 
a law limiting the hours of labor for women only. Yet today the Supreme 
Court upholds the numerous state and federal laws regulating the hours 
of labor of not only women and children, but also of men. There was a 
time under the fellow servant doctrine, when an engineer who wrecked 
his train because a tower man had made a mistake, could not recover 
damages, but his passengers could. Today the Supreme Court even up- 
holds state workmen’s compensation laws and the fellow servant doctrine 
is obsolete. 

It is not too much to say that laws affecting public health, nuisances, 
safety, public morals, wages, social insurance, monopolies, and zoning 
ordinances are declared constitutional by: the Supreme Court today, des- 
pite the fact that two or three generations ago they would have been de- 
clared void because they were unconstitutional. This progress has come 
about without a change in a word in the respective sections of the Con- 
stitution of 1787. 

The Constitution is meeting the needs of today. 

Our respect for the Constitution can only be vital or significant how- 
ever when we can answer the question: How? How? The Constitution 
is an instrument designed to be interpreted in the light in which it was 
written yet flexible enough to meet needs as they arise. 

The Constitution assumes that what the people want is often wrong 
—that majority tyranny is as obnoxious as any tyranny. Yet the Con- 
stitution establishes majority rule as the basis of our government. Para- 
doxical as it may seem the Constitution is the safety valve from majority 
tyranny. Men want reform but do not know what laws are practicable. 

This unique document established the means by which it could ever 
be vitalizing the solidarity of the American people. Interpretation by an 
agency set up by the Constitution makes the Constitution dynamic, and 
insures its flexible durability. 

The most significant characteristic of the Constitution is that the 
Supreme Court need not function by the precedents of the dead past. The 
Supreme Court trails behind and will not interpret the experiences of men 
in the light of the Constitution until those experiences have become per- 
manently embodied and crystallized in the consciousness and conscience 
of the people. The Supreme Court moves slowly so it can know what 
will be right ten years in the future. A precedent cannot embalm a > 


Continued on Page 308 
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Do You Get Publicity On the Campus? 


We were interested in looking through the various college papers 
received to note how many—or rather how few—chapters of Pi Kappa 
Delta get any editorial space on their activities. 

We listed a few schools giving their editorial comments on forensics 
in the May Forensic. From May Ist to the close of the college year there 
were only seven college papers that made any such editorial comment. 
Since school began this fall we find editorial comment in only two papers. 

To be fair with ourselves we must admit that unless we really get 
something done that’s worth commenting about we have no right to 
expect editorial space. The mere fact of a forensic program, without 
those responsible for it,—coaches, students, those in advisory positions,— 
following through to actual achievement merits no attention on the part 
of the readers of your college paper. Of course we must remember that 
forensics are of sufficient importance to merit some attention whether 
anything is accomplished or not but the average campus is busy with a 
lot of things and certainly we have no right to any sort of acclaim be- 
cause of the existence of an organization. Let’s frankly face our respon- 
sibilities as members in an organization that should be active, and ex- 
pect nothing until we deserve it. ° 

In the meantime there should be a member or a committee in Pi 
Kappa Delta to keep in mind publicity and its importance for the group. 
Of course it is true that you may really achieve distinction in one or 
more branches of forensic activity, you may take long trips and win 
high places in competition and then return home without the band being 
present at the station to greet you. You may not even see your name 
or a statement of your achievement in the following issue of your cam- 
pus paper. You may criticise the college editor for failure to give credit 
where credit is due noting that certain other matters of less importance 
do get publicity. You may be tempted to fly into a rage and tell the 
college administration, the newspaper editor and the student body who 
are apathetic in their forensic interest what should be done. Your in- 
dignation in such a case may be “righteous” but that will not solve 
the problem. Let’s take our full share of responsibility. First of all let’s 
do excellent work, individually and collectively. Let’s not quarrel with 
other organizations or individuals about the right of publicity or about 
what is important. Do your work, be cheerful, be a booster for all 
worth while things on the campus and then through fair means seek to 
get merited publicity for your forensic achievement. 
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ON TO WICHITA! 


By W. H. Veatch, President 








If there is one thing that is going to be a really hard job for the 
convention committee this year, it is going to be the finding of enough 
rooms in Wichita in which to hold the contests. Don’t think for a 
minute that any one wants any of you to stay at home because you 
are afraid that you may have to do your debating out on a street 
corner. The more the merrier. I hope that enough debating teams 
and orators and extempore speakers come in from the four corners 
of the earth that the convention committee will have to stay up nights 
and build auditoriums in order to have room for all the contests. 
Privately, I have enough confidence in Pflaum and Harbison and 
Cowley to believe that they will have things in shape for you even if 
they do have to stay up nights to do it. 

Those of you who have been at previous conventions will realize 
to some extent what it will mean when we tell you that we are plan- 
ning on at least ten percent increase in the number of entries in every 
event and are planning not to eliminate any debating teams until after 
the fifth round and not to eliminate any orators or extempore speak- 
ers until after the third contest. If our previous conventions have 
been the biggest forensic event in the United States, just think what 
the Wichita convention is going to be like. Those of you who have 
not been at any previous conventions, just use your imaginations and 
then you are going to be surprised at the size and quality of the 
convention. 

When I was in Chicago during the summer I stopped at the of- 
fice of the Western Passenger Association to talk about the conven- 
tion. They made this suggestion which I am passing on to you. 
When you start working out your trips to the convention, some of you 
chapters go by stage. Look up the stage routes quite carefully. Some 
of them are owned by the railroads and allow you to travel on the 
railroad tickets. If you can travel over such stage lines you can get 
the fare and a half just the same as on the railroad trains. 

This convention will last a full five days, from the looks of the 
tentative program. We are going to try to have a couple of outside 
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speakers for meetings and are going to close with the snappiest ban- 
quet program that we have had yet. 

I don’t care how you come to Wichita, just so you come. Start 
your plans now if you haven’t before. Bring the biggest delegation 
you can and come expecting to put everything you have into it be- 
cause you get out of a convention just what you put into it. I was 
talking to Sawtelle and Mahaffey of Linfield College clear out by the 
Pacific Ocean and they are going to try to arrive at Wichita with 
eight student delegates. If they can do that and Redlands can bring 
the huge delegations that always come from there, you can make it, 
too, and so can several other members of your chapter. 

ON TO WICHITA! 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Continued from Page 305 


principle. ‘“‘The present contains nothing more than the past, and what 
is found in the effect was already in the cause.”’ 

The Supreme Court should not be criticized for its decision in Loch- 
ner vs. New York. Then, neither it nor the people knew the exact 
trend. In due time what was not due process of law became due process 
of law. The will of the people, under the Constitution ultimately and 
‘without majority tyranny triumphs. 

I come here tonight to ask that we as Americans in contemplating the 
Constitution no longer make ignorance the mother of our devotion to it. 
When we seek to increase interest in and respect for the Constitution, let 
us look not so much to the glass-covered parchment in the Library of 
Congress, but to the present Constitution as it is interpreted by its own 
servant and agent, the Supreme Court. 

Our Constitution although recorded on paper is written in the hearts 
of the people. Our Constitution, although drawn up in the eighteenth 
century is interpreted in the twentieth. Our Constitution although con- 
ceived by the individualism of two centuries ago, is born and reborn in 
the lives of all of us today as we collectively cooperate to be servants in 
the service of*all our fellow citizens. 








: 
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DIPLOMACY AND GOOD WILL 


HERBERT N. JOHNSON 


Gustavus Adolphus College, Saint Peter, Minnesota 


Second Place Winner in the Finals of Interstate Oratorical Contest 
Held at Northwestern University 


a a rrr 


The spirit of my message tonight may be expressed in the words 
of the poet: 
“Plant hate, and hate to life will spring.” 


General Lew Wallace has written a book based on hate. In his novel, 
BEN HUR, he forcibly reveals the intense hatred that can be inspired 
in an individual. The young prince, Ben Hur, exclaims again and again, 
“I live for Revenge!’’ Rooted in his heart, nourished and fed by outrage 
and violence, that deep-seated hate demanded full requital. Patiently 
Ben Hur bided his time; and when the chance finally came, he threw his 
manly strength into the heat of the chariot race, for Revenge—that he 
might disgrace the name “Roman’’—and he did. Plant hate in the life 
of an individual, and that hate to life will spring. 

Plant, hate in nations, and that hate will spring to life. Ten years 
ago, when the Czechs were driving the Hungarians back to the border, 
their commander was heard to exclaim, ‘‘Now the battle of White Moun- 
tain is avenged.’’ That battle of White Mountain had been fought in 
the year 1620—three hundred years before—and during all those years 
the Czecho-Slovakian people had been biding their time. And when the 
chance finally came in 1919, the accumulated hate of centuries broke out 
in deeds of atrocious violence. Was this to be the final scene in that 
drama of international hate? Not from all available indications. Writing 
in the Echo De Paris recently, De Villemus records this significant 
observation: “In Hungary today no one can forget the iniquity.’”’ In 
Budapest tonight, shop windows, street cars, and railway carriages are 
plastered with maps showing the boundaries of pre-war Hungary. In 
the middle of each map is a little circle representing the new frontiers, 
which incloses scarcely a third of the former territory. Underneath, let- 
ters of fire proclaim, “NO—NEVER.” And today Hungary is biding her 
time. The whole affair has developed into a perpetual cycle of hate and 
revenge. So Europe has ever been a welter of hate—a bewildering maze 
of intrigue. Age-long hates, smothered for a while, are ever ready, on 
the slightest provocation, to burst forth in redoubled violence. Treaties 
and conferences and leagues and instruments of diplomacy have failed to 
root out this mutual fear and suspicion and to check this violence and 
passion of hate. Over the continent of Europe might well be penned 
the words of Milton’s Paradise Lost: 
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“For never can true reconcilement grow where 
wounds of hate have pierced so deep.”’ 


But I am especially interested tonight—not in Burope, but in the 
Western hemisphere. Today on the American continent there flourishes 
more than a score of independent and sovereign nations—the United 
States and twenty-one Latin American republics. Today, on this hemis- 
phere, the United States stands preeminent. But historians tell us that 
some day in the not distant future there will be states in Latin America 
rivalling the United States in wealth and political strength. To the south 
of us lies an area of boundless opportunities and limitless resources. In 
ever increasing numbers immigrants are flooding the country. Here is 
Europe—fast reaching the saturation point in population. Here is the 
United States—already finding it necessary to put up her immigration 
bars. In the next hundred years millions of European and Oriental 
immigrants will gravitate to South America. 

I submit this vital question. Shall we, on this continent, ever ex- 
perience age-long traditional international hatreds? Shall we, over here, 
repeat the history of Europe? Will there be political alignments built 
on fear—coalitions welded by common suspicions? Will Latins be ar- 
rayed against Saxons? 

Already there is danger. By reason of the aggressive foreign policy 
of the North, the peoples of the South have been filled with fear and sus- 
picion. In a recent issue of Current History, Augustin Edwards, 
Latin American author, gives us a most frank and straight-from-the- 
shoulder picture of the misunderstanding extant in Hispanic America 
today. He says—and I quote him verbatim: 


“Latin America detests the United States because of 
its fraudulent elections, its commercial deceit, its shirt- 
sleeve diplomacy, the secession of Panama, its usurpation 
of the customs of Santo Domingo, the blood it has shed 
and the independence it has frustrated in Nicaragua, the 
revolutions it has fomented in Mexico, its aggressive im- 
perialism, and its conduct toward Spanish America in the 
last half century.” 


To Latn America our dealings have represented high handed eco- 
nomic aggression, backed by bullets and an insatiable cupidity for com- 
mercial gain. To the South American we have not uplifted—we have 
used our forces in making the Caribbean safe for the American dollar. 
And the sad fact is that he has good evidence to back up his beliefs. 
In one South American country alone American capital owns and controls 
78 per cent of the mines, 72 per cent of the smelters, 58 per cent of the 
oil, and 60 per cent of the rubber business. Little wonder that our motives 
have been aspersed by our southern neighbors. 

Tonight our marines are encamped on the sovereign soil of Nicaragua. 
Tomorrow they will be tramping over wild hills and wading through in- 
fected marshes. Tonight our gunboats and transports, freighted to capa- 
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city, are churning up the waters of the Caribbean. Tomorrow, in South 
American harbors, they will ‘discharge their cargoes of rifles, bayonets, 
and gunpowder. Why? Are we down there on a mission of Love? Are 
we down there today to uplift these unfortunates—to bestow upon them 
the blessings of our civilization? Yes—perhaps we are. But the Latin 
American doesn’t think so. 

Tell the average Latin American that our gunboats and marines are 
in South America to “uplift,’’ and he will cynically point to our dealings 
with Haiti as he sees them. The little country of Haiti had enjoyed in- 
dependence for over a century. With the intervention of American ma- 
rines that independence ceased. In 1915 the United States entered Haiti 
by force. Three thousand natives, who got in the way of our operations, 
were shot down. Twice, at the points of bayonets, we dissolved a repre- 
sentative Haitian assembly. Then we proceeded to draft a constitution. 
We forced that constitution upon the Haitian people. With the backing 
of American marines, we set up on Haitian soil an American-made gov- 
ernment. Haitian patriots, who dared to protest, were dragged from their 
homes and peaceful occupations, transported under guard to outlying 
districts, compelled to work on roads, and “at night herded into com- 
pounds.’”’ Major Barrett, an American officer in Haiti, characterized 
our policy as “the most terrible regime of military autocracy ever car- 
ried out in the name of the great American democracy.”’ 

View another case equally provocative of Latin American suspicion 
—our relations with Nicaragua. In 1924, an election was held. By choice 
of the people Solorzana became President. Diaz appears, and with a 
rebel army battles his way into the capitol city and usurps the Presi- 
dency. Immediately recognition is accorded him by the government at 
Washington. Seven days after Diaz became President, it was announced 
that an immense loan had been floated in Wall Street by the new Nicar- 
aguan government. Mark this, it was an eight per cent loan payable in 
fifteen mionths, in default of which payment, 51 per cent of the entire 
stock of the National bank should be sold at auction in New York City. 
The Washington government then announced that Diaz should have the 
military backing of the American marines until 1928, when an election 
should be held. In 1928 that election was held. And under rigid Ameri- 
can supervision the Nicaraguans peacefully selected a President and a 
government. That was four months ago. Our marines are still there. 

Friends, what has been the result of our program? The inevitable 
effect—America has dissipated her heritage of friendship. And on the 
fragments of a shattered friendship is rising a barrier of fear and sus- 
picion. Among the masses, among the students, and in the circle of Latin 
American leaders this suspicion is manifest. Anti-American magazines 
have been established. Great South American magazines have dedicated 
their editorial columns to the task of arousing opposition against the 
Colossus of the North. Wherever diplomats conyene, the theme for dis- 
cussion is America’s policy of economic imperialism. Historians, consuls, 
missionaries, and observers in every walk of life comment with anxiety 


on the deep-seated fear existing in the consciousness of all Hispanic 
America. 
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Such is the result of America’s policy of force. And this force has 
its roots in the misinterpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. There is more 
than a scintilla of truth in the recent statement made by the senior sen- 
ator of Minnesota when he said: “The ideals of the original Monroe Doc- 
trine have been used as a cloak to cover acts subversive of human liberty, 
and contrary to the institutions and traditions of our nation.” 

To eradicate the cause of this fear we must take the Monroe Doctrine 
—restore its pristine purpose—and share it with our southern brothers. 
By sharing this doctrine, a cohesive force will come into play on this 
hemisphere and the fundamental cause of hate will be removed. 

But you ask—how may all the American nations share in this doc- 
trine? Already there exists a splendid medium. That medium is the 
Pan American Union, a union of all the nations of this hemisphere. 
The meeting of this union, held only a year ago in Havana, was dignified 
by the presence of President Coolidge, Secretary of State Kellogg, togeth- 
er with a delegation whose personnel attested our recognition of the 
importance of an understanding with Pan America. But do you know 
that the same day that President Coolidge arrived in Cuba a reenforce- 
ment of five hundred American marines landed in Nicaragua? The same 
day that President Coolidge was delivering his message of brotherhood 
in Havana, newsboys on the streets of Nicaragua were crying out, 
“American marines take the lives of fifty Nicaraguans.’’ On the one hand 
we were using diplomacy of good will—on the other hand we were ex- 
tending the mailed fist. And that Pan American Conference adjourned 
with its major problem unsolved. Only by sharing the Monroe Doctrine 
and sharing it soon, can we hope to regain the confidence of Latin 
America. In the eyes of the South, the Monroe Doctrine is today an in- 
strument of oppression in the hands of a powerful and covetous America. 
But by sharing the doctrine the ominous hate will disappear and in Pan 
American unity—with Latin bound with Anglo Saxon by that most potent 
bond, friendship—we render safe our common future. 

America, in her continued role of meddler, will reap the meddler’s 
retribution. America, in the role of friend, will receive the friend’s re- 
ward. If we implant in the hearts of our South American brothers pas- 
sions and prejudices, they will bide their time, and when opportunity 
comes and strength permits, they will turn upon their oppressor. In all 
history hate hag never failed to breed war. I plead against any policy 
or program that tends to rewrite on the palimpsest of these virgin conti- 
nents an epilogue to Europe’s history of hate. On these two vast con- 
tinents, “furrowed by mighty rivers and dotted with inland seas,” three 
thousand miles away from that saturnalia of hate—here—on this magni- 
ficent domain—in this, the new home of our race—where God has given 
us the means to start anew and work out in peace the great problems of 
mankind—here—let us reveal to the world that ‘“‘Whom God has made 
neighbors, justice can make friends.” 





| 
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Provincial First Place Winners 


Ser rrr rr rrr rrr. 


(Editor's Note: The winners whose names appear under this heading 
were not included in the May “Forensic” because of lack of space, because 
copy or pictures were not received in time, or for other reasons.) 





Katherine Ferguson, represent- 
ing Baylor College for Women in the 
Province of the Lower Mississippi, 
won first place in the women’s ora- 
torical contest. 





Phares E. Reeder of West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan took first place in 
the extempore speaking contest in 
the Province of the South Atlantic. 





Elliott Cummins, representing 
Linfield College, won first place in 
the men’s oratorical contest for the 
Northwest Province. 





Maxine Wright of the University 
of Tulsa tied for first place in the 
women’s oratory in the Province of 
Oklahoma. Miss Wright is also a 
debater and extempore speaker. 
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Representing Oklahoma City Un- 
iversity, Enid Mae Cole won first 
place in the women’s extempore 
speaking and tied for first in wom- 
en’s oratory, in the Province of Ok- 
lahoma. 








Enid Mae Cole 


During his four years at Shurt- 
leff College, Boris G. Alexander of 
Moscow, Russia, won every oratorical 
prize open to men, including two 
victories in the all-college contest. 
He twice placed second in the Illinois 
constitutional contest and won second 
in the Illinois Intercollegiate. He 
climaxed his undergraduate career by 
winning the Wisconsin-Illinois Pro- 
vince title. 
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The Wisconsin Gamma chapter 
of the Oshkosh State Teacher’s Col- 
lege was well represented in the Pro- 
vince of Illinois by Dorothy K. Brush 
who won first place in the women’s 








Dorothy K. Brush 


Blanche Davis won first place in 
the oratorical contest for women in 
the Province of Illinois. 





extempore contest. 


Blanche Davis 


| 
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LEE MERCER WINS FOR 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE 


Lee R. Mercer of North Carolina 
Alpha was the winner in the South- 
ern Region of the National Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical Contest on the Con- 
stitution, and won sixth place in the 
final National Contest held at Los 
Angeles in June. 





OTHER PROVINCE TOURNAMENT WINNERS 


ORATORY 
MEN 


Lonnie Meachum, Ouachita College. First place, Province the Lower 
Mississippi. 

Arthur Todd, Park College. Province of the Missouri. 
WOMEN 

Gladys Davis, Parsons College. Province of the Missouri. 


DEBATE 
MEN 


Philip Teeling and J. W. Guittard, representing Baylor University. 
Province of the Lower Mississippi. 
WOMEN 

Elizabeth Boren and Glee Ingram, Simmons University. First place. 
Province of the Lower Mississippi. 


EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
MEN 


Jerome Smith, Des Moines University. Province of the Missouri. 

Opie Eskridge, Ouachita College. Province of the Lower Mississippi. 
WOMEN 

Ruth Wilson, Simmons University. First place. Province of the 
Lower Mississippi. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


(Reprinted from “America Speaks’ by permission of Modern Eloquence 
Corporation of New York) 


that his thought in the article following grew out of his own experience. 
Ile indeed spoke as “one having authority.’’ He wasted no time with “I mey 
be wrong.” He studied to be right, then took for granted that he was. 
And he, too, was one of those whom “the common people heard gladly.” 
Perhaps we who are beginners should take a less learned attitude, More 
appropriate to our limited experience would be an attitude of humility since 
we might not be able to carry conviction with an attitude as “one having 
authority."" However, Mr. Beveridge’s thought is surely right in the matter 
of conviction. Let us not apologize and bow ourselves out of the right to 
think and to be heard. If we do—if we lack self-confidence—surely we have 
» no right to expect the confidence of others. Unless we believe tremendously 
| in our message and ourselves, our words will not be “Words of fire’’ and 
our speech will “lack weight among our fellowmen.”) 


5 
(Editor's Note: Those who have heard Albert J. Beveridge speak know 





“And the common people heard Him gladly,” for ‘‘He taught them as 
one having authority.’’ These sentences reveal the very heart of effec- 
tive speaking. Considered from the human view-point alone, the Son 
of Mary was the prince of speakers. He alone delivered a perfect address 
—the Sermon on the Mount. The two other speeches that approach it are 
Paul’s appeal to the Athenians on Mars Hill and the speech of Abraham 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. These have no tricks, no devices, no tinsel gilt. 
They do not attempt to “‘split the ears of the groundlings,’’ and yet they 
are addressed to the commonest of the world’s common people. 

Imagination, reason, and that peculiar human quality in speech which 
defies analysis as much as the perfume of the rose, but which touches the 
heart and reaches the mind, are blended in each of these utterances in per- 
fect proportion. But, above all, each of these model speeches which the 
: world has thus far produced teaches. They instruct. And, in doing this, 
they assert. The men who spoke them did not weaken them by suggesting 

a doubt of what they had to say. This is common to all great speeches. 

i Not one immortal utterance can be produced which contains such ex- 
pressions as “I may be wrong,” or, “In my humble opinion,” or “In my 
judgment.’ The great speakers, in their highest moments, have always 
been so charged with aggressive conviction that they announced their con- 
clusions as ultimate truths. They speak ‘“‘as one having authority,” and, 
therefore, ‘“‘the common people hear them gladly.”’ 

All this means that the two indispensable requisites of speaking are, 
first, to have something to say, and, second, to say it as though you mean 
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it. Of course, one cannot have something really to say—a lesson to teach, 
a message to deliver—every fifteen minutes. Very well, then; until one 
does have something to say, let one hold one’s peace. 


Carlyle’s idea is correct. He thought that no man has a right to 
speak until what he has to say is so ripe with meaning, and the reason for 
his saying it is so compelling, that what he says will result in a deed—a 
thing accomplished—now or after a while. In the prophetic old Scotch- 
man’s iron philosophy there was no room for anything but deeds. If such 
instruction is needed; if a great movement requires the forming and con- 
structive word to interpret it and give it direction; if a movement in a 
wrong direction needs halting and turning to its proper course; if a 
cause needs leading; if a law needs interpretation; if anything really 
needs to be said—the occasion for the orator, in the large sense of that 
word has arrived. And, when he speaks, “the common people will hear 
him gladly;’’ they will hear him because he teaches, and does it “‘as one 
having authority.” 

Whenever the speaker fails to make his audience forget voice, ges- 
ture, and even the speaker himself, whenever he fails to make the listen- 
ers conscious only of the living truth he utters, he has failed in his speech 
itself, which then, has no other reason for having been delivered than a 
play or any other form of entertainment. 


As a matter of fact, very few of the great orators have had loud 
voices, or if they did have them, they did not employ them. I am told 
that Wendell Phillips seldom spoke in any voice but a conversational tone, 
and yet he was able to make an audience of many thousands hear dis- 
tinectly. It is probable that no man ever lived who had a more sensuous 
effect upon his hearers than Ingersoll. In a literal and physical sense he 
charmed them. I never heard him talk in a loud voice. There was no 
“bell-like’’ quality. It was not an “organ-like’”’ voice. 

The greatest feat of modern speech, in its immediate effect, was 
Henry Ward Beecher’s speech to the Liverpool mob. A gentleman who 
heard that speech told me that, notwithstanding the pandemonium that 
reigned around him, Beecher did not shout, or speak at the top of his 
voice, a single time during that terrible four hours. It is true that 
Aeschines spoke of Demosthenes’ delivery of his oration on the Crown as 
having the ferocity of a wild beast. I do not see how that can be, how- 
ever, because Demosthenes selected Isaeus as his teacher because Isaeus 
was “businesslike’’ in method. 


This, however, is common to the voices of nearly all great speakers: 
they have a peculiar power of penetration that carries them much farther 
than the shout and halloo of the loudest-voiced person. They have, too, a 
singularly touching and tender quality, which, in a sensuous way, capti- 
vates and holds the hearers. James Whitcomb Riley had this quality in 
his voice when reciting. Julia Marlowe has it. Olga Nethersole has it to 
the very highest degree. Madame Modjeska had it nearly as much. 

It is a remarkable thing that there is neither wit nor humor in any 
of the immortal speeches that have fallen from the lips of man. To find 
a joke in Webster would be an offense. The only things which Ingersoll 
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wrote that will live are his oration at his brother’s grave and his famous 
“The Past Rises Before Me Like a Dream.’”’ But in neither of these pro- 
ductions of this genius of jesters is there a single trace of wit. There is 
not a funny sally in all Burke’s speeches. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 
his first and second inaugurals, his speech beginning the Douglas cam- 
paign, and his Cooper Union address in New York, are perhaps, the only 
utterances of his that will endure. Yet this greatest of story-tellers since 
Aesop did not adorn or deface one of these great deliverances with story 
or any form of humor. 


The reason for this is found in the whole tendency of human thought 
and feeling—in the whole melancholy history of the race—where tears 
and grief, the hard seriousness of life and the terrible and speedy certain- 
ty of our common fate of suffering and of death, make somber the master- 
cord of existence. The immortal things are all serious ... even sad. 
it is so with speech—lI mean the speech that affects the convictions and 
understandings of men. I am excluding now that form of speech which is 
merely a species of entertainment. It belongs to the same class, though 
of a higher order, as the theatrical exhibition. 


Insincerity cuts the heart out Where there is an earnestness of 
Sy" scar oleae a = thought (and earnestness is only another 
coct your pretty devices of words name for seriousness) there will always 
o a eee or them: | be the same quality in manner—an im- 
but if you do not believe what pressiveness in bearing and delivery. This 
you say you are only a play- 
actor after all—a poor mummer is inconsistent with merriment of deliv- 
reciting your own lines. ery, which robs speech of a certain weight 
and intrinsic worth. It is also inconsistent with the voice of storm and the 
hurricane manner. And men in deadly earnest do not talk loud. It has 
been my fortune to see men angry and aroused to the point of killing; 
they were intense, but quiet. I have also seen that bravado and drunken 
boisterousness which thought it imitated, and meant to imitate, genuine 
rage; it is always strident and violent, never dangerous, never sincere. 
The same thing is true in speech. There have been only two or three 
roarers in effective oratory . . . Mirabeau, by all accounts; and Demos- 
thenes, if Aeschines is to be believed, which I think he is not to be in this 
particular. He was only excusing his own defeat, and he had to attribute 
it to delivery (I think any unprejudiced mind will agree that Aeschines 
made far the better argument). All the other great speakers have, even 
in their most intense passages and in situations where life and death 


were involved, been comparatively quiet. 


I remember, as if it were yesterday, the first great speaker I ever 
heard. It was Robert G. Ingersoll delivering a lecture in Des Moines, Ia., 
in 1884. He had an audience which would have inspired eloquence in al- 
most any breast. He came on the stage alone, and was very carefully 
and elegantly attired, even to the smallest item of his grooming. His 
address was in manuscript, and imperfectly committed to memory. He 
laid it down on a little table at the back of the stage (returning to it oc- 
easionally to refresh his memory), and then, in a very natural and mat- 
ter-of-fact way, walked to the footlights and, looking the audience frankly 
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in the eyes, began without an instant’s hesitation and in a voice precisely 
as if he were talking to a friend. 


But he was as dramatic at his climax as Edwin Booth ever was in 
“‘Hamlet.’’ His face paled, or seemed to pale; his hands clenched with a 
desperate energy, and the whole attitude of the man was that of one in 
awful wrath; and yet his voice was not raised above the common current 
of the evening’s address—if anything, it was lower. While the mature 
mind cannot endure Ingersoll’s rhetoric, it must be acknowledged that 
his manner of delivery (except when his levity made him coarse) was 
nearly equal to that of Wendell Phillips. Both of these men had that 
instinctive taste of the great speaker which Shakespeare has described 
better than any one else in literature, when he makes Hamlet tell the 
players not to ‘“‘mouth it, as many of your players do. I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus; but use all gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as 
I may say) whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a temper- 
ance that may give it smoothness. Oh! it offends me to the soul to hear 
a robustious, periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to split the ears of the groundlings; who, for the most part, are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise. I would have such a 
fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it outherods Herod; pray you 
avoid it.” 


When I was a very young boy I saw a fist-fight which impressed me 
as powerfully as any lesson I ever learned at school. An over-tall and 
powerful man about forty years old had become angry at a medium-sized 
but very compact man of about the same age. As his passion increased 
his violence grew until, finally, he was shouting his denunciations. The 
little man stood quietly, and also stood pat. Finally, with a great volume 
of sound, the big man rushed upon the little one with arms swinging in 
the air, and, I looked with interest and curiosity to see the smaller man 
either run or be demolished. He did neither. His fists were raised, 
quickly but intensely, before him, and when the big man was almost upon 
him, it seemed to me that his right hand did not shoot out farther than 
ten or twelve inches—but it did shoot out, and the result was as if the 
big man had been shot sure enough. He fell like a slaughtered ox, but 
rose and came on again, only again to be knocked out. This continued 
for three or four times, for the giant was game, but, finally, he was 
“thrashed to a stand-still,’’ as the expression has it. 


It was a great lesson in life, and a great lesson in speaking, which is 
only a phase of life. The victor came to the point. He did not dissipate 
his energies. It is so in the manner of speaking. The greatest contrast 
to the perfect method of Ingersoll which I ever beheld in a man of equal 
eminence was in the delivery of a lecture by Joseph Cook. 

He came on the stage with ostentatious impressiveness. He sat some 
time before he was introduced. After introduction he stood with one 
hand thrust in the breast of his tightly buttoned frock-coat, and looked 
tremendously all over the audience for, perhaps an entire minute. Every- 
body was awed. He looked so great. We all said to ourselves, “What 
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a mighty man this is!” And, when that effect had been produced upon 
us, the first and great point of effectiveness had been destroyed—the 
speaker had made us think about himself; his manner, his appearance, 
his personality. All the evening we had to wade through that slough, 
trying to follow his thought. And this reminds me of a saying of Charles 
G. Dawes, one of the most astute politicians and most capable public men 
of recent development, which is: 

“The surest sign that a man is not great is that he strives to look 
great.” 

I think the best speech I ever heard for obedience to the rules of the 
art was an address of about ten minutes by a young Salvation Army officer 
on the streets of Chicago. I listened with amazement. He was, per- 
haps, twenty-three years of age, with delicate, clear-cut features, sensi- 
tive mouth, and marvelously intelligent eyes. I was just passing the 
group as he stepped into the circle that always surrounds these noisy but 
sincere enthusiasts. He took off his hat, and in a very low, perfectly nat- 
ural and very sweet voice, speaking exactly as though he were having a 
conversation with his most confidential friend, he began: ‘You will ad- 
mit, my friends, that human happiness is the problem of human life.” 
And from this striking sentence he went on to another equally moving, 
showing, of course, that happiness could not be secured by traveling any 
of the usual roads, but only the straight and narrow path which the Mas- 
ter had marked out. It was as simple as it was sincere. And it was as 
conversational as it was quiet. Before he had finished his audience had 
gathered into itself every pedestrian who passed during his discourse— 
business man, working man, or what not. 

The fight above described suggests the key to the matter, as well as 
the manner, of speaking. The American audience properly demands, above 
everything else, that the speaker get to the point. Our lives are so rapid; 
the telephone, telegraph, and all the instantaneous agencies of our neu- 
rotically rapid civilization have made us so quick in seeing through 
propositions; a hundred years of universal education have produced a 
mentality so electric in its rapidity that effective oratory has been revo- 
lutionized within a decade. 

Burke would not be tolerated now. It is doubtful, even, if Webster 


‘would. The public had already tired of the lilt of Ingersoll’s redundant 


rhetoric, pleasing as was its music. Speech must now be a statement of 
conclusions. The listeners, with a celerity inconceivable, sum up the ar- 
gument on either side of the proposition you announce, and accept or 
reject it by an almost unconscious process of cerebration. 


The most successful speech of today would be one of Emerson’s es- 
says, rearranged in logical order—if such a thing were possible. There- 
fore, in matter, the statement is the form of address most effective today. 
Senator McDonald, the greatest natural lawyer I ever knew, told me that 
the best argument in a case was always the statement of the case. This 
is true on the face of it, of course. In form, the sentences should be 
short; in language, the words should be as largely as possible Anglo- 
Saxon. These are the words of the people you address; therefore, they 
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are most influential with them. Also, therefore, your best method of 
getting Anglo-Saxon is to mingle with and talk with the common people. 
Also, therefore, the next best method is to read the Bible, the King James 
translation of which is undoubtedly the purest fountain of English that 
flows in all the world of our literature. 

What nonsense the repeated statement that public speaking has had 
its day, that the newspaper has taken its place, and all the rest of that 
kind of talk. Public speaking will never decline until men cease to 
have ears to hear. How hard it is to read a speech—how delightful to 
listen. Speaking is nature’s method of instruction. It begins with the 
mother to child; it continues with teacher to pupil; it continues still in 
lecturer or professor to his student (for the universities are all going back 
to the old oral method of instruction); and it still continues in all the 
forms of effective human communication. 

The newspapers are a marvelous influence, but they are not every- 
thing and they do not supply everything. For example, it is commonly 
supposed that they absolutely and exclusively mold and control public 
opinion. But they do not. When all has been said, the most powerful 
public opinion, after all, is that from mouth-to-mouth public opinion—that 
living, moving opinion which spreads from neighbor to neighbor, and 
has fused into it the vitality of the personality of: nearly every man— 
yes, and woman; don’t forget that—in the whole community. 


And the philosophy which underlies this is what makes public speak- 
ing immortal. The Master understood this very well, and that is why 
He chose to speak by word of mouth rather than by writing epistles. 
The Savior never wrote a single epistle—no, not even a single word. He 
spoke His message. Think of a gospel announced to the world in cold 
type! Absurd, is it not? It may be repeated in that form: but its initial 
power must come from the spoken word and vital personality of its auth- 
or. But it was not “extemporaneous.’’ All His life He had been pre- 
paring His few sermons—lessons. 


The great speakers to whom I have listened have confirmed certain 
conclusions upon the subject of speaking at which I arrived while in col- 
lege. It seemed to me that the college method of speaking was wrong, 
because it was irrational—that the studied gestures, the “cultivated” 
voice, the staccato impressiveness, were all artificial devices to attract the 
attention of an audience to these things instead of to the thought of the 
address. 

Analysis of the problem convinced me that an audience is only a larg- 
er person— a great collective individuality—and, therefore, that what- 
ever, in manner or matter, will please, persuade, and convince a person, 
will have the same effect upon an audience. Hence, one readily deduces 
that a simple, quiet, and direct address, a straightforward, unartificial, 
honest manner, without tricks of oratory, is the most effective method of 
lodging truth in the minds of one’s hearers. 

Any affectation, any mannerism, detracts from the thought, because 
it calls the attention of the listener to the mannerism or affectation, when 
his whole attention should be monopolized by the thought. Read Her- 
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bert Spencer on the ‘‘Philosophy of Style,’’ and apply his reasoning to the 
delivery of an address, and you have the rationale of the art of speaking, 
as well as of speech, put with that wonderful thinker’s unerringness. 

The method commonly employed in preparing speeches is incorrect. 
That method is to read all the books one can get on the subject, take all 
the opinions that can be procured, make exhaustive notes, and then write 
} the speech. Such a speech is nothing but a compilation. It is merely an 

arrangement of second-hand thought and observation, and of other peo- 
ple’s ideas. It never has the power of living and original thinking. 

The true way is to take the elements of the problem in hand, and, 4 
without consulting a book or an opinion, reason out from the very ele- i 
ments of the problem itself your solution of it, and then prepare your 
speech. 

After this, read, read, read, comprehensively, omnivorously, in order 
to see whether your original solution was not exploded a hundred years 
ago—aye, a thousand; and also, to fortify and make accurate your own 
thought. Read Mathew Arnold on ‘Literature and Dogma,’ and you 

will discover why it is necessary for you to read exhaustively on any 
subject about which you would think or write or speak. But, as you 
he value your independence of mind—yes, even your vigor of mind—do not 
read the other men’s opinions upon the subject before you have clearly 
thought out your own conclusions from the premises of the elemental facts. 

And as to style, seek only to be clear. Nothing else is important. 
iH Consider the method of the Savior in His addresses to the people. 
fi Next to Him, those perfect specimens of the art of putting things are the 
speeches and epistles of St. Paul. I know of nothing in literature so clear, 
convincing, and logical. The words of the Master astonish one with their 
absolute unity with all the rules of effective address. Especially His 
method of driving home a truth by repeating it, and that, too, in exactly 
the same words, is noticeable and very effective. He did not fear that He 
would be tiresome; He was concerned only in being clear. Take the fol- 
lowing examples: 


Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
i them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon 
a rock. And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell not; for it was 
founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell; and great 
was the fall of it. Mathew vii: 25-27. 








Or study this: 





And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. And 
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if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee, for 
it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. Matthew: 
vii: 29-30. 


Or this: 

Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. For I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 

Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or naked 
and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee sick, or im prison, and 
came unto thee? 

And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, 
and ye visited me not. 

Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 

Then shall he answer them saying, Verily I say unto ye, Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me. Matthew xxv: 34-35. 


Consider Antony’s funeral oration over the dead body of Caesar, and 
note the same mastery of the art of repetition. 

But, like all powerful weapons, it is dangerous to one who is not a 
natural speaker. It might easily be fatal, for remember that we are ad- 
vised to ‘‘use not vain repetition as the heathen do, for they think they 
shall be heard for their much speaking.” 

I doubt if any man can be a great speaker who does not have in him 
the religious elenient. I do not mean that he shall be good (one may be 
good and not religious, or the reverse, as any professor of mental and mor- 
al philosophy will tell you); but that he shall have in him that mysticism, 
that elemental and instinctive conviction of the higher power and its 
providence which makes him in sympathy with the great mass of human- 
ity. Emerson has pointed out that the great speaker—yes and the great 
man—is he who best interprets the common feeling and tendency of the 
masses. 

The profoundest feeling among the masses, the most influential ele- 
ment in their character, is the religious element. It is as iastinctive and 
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elemental as the law of self-preservation. It informs the whole intellect 
and personality of the people. And he who would greatly influence the 
people by uttering their unformed thought must have this great invisi- 
ble and unanalyzable bond of sympathy with them. I will let your preach- 
er work this out more elaborately for you. 

One word more; and to this word listen and hearken and bind it on 
the tablets of your understanding. Insincerity cuts the heart out of all 
oratory. You may marshal your arguments and concoct your pretty de- 
vices of words and work yourself into a great heat in the speaking of 
them; but if you do not believe what you say you are only a play-actor 
after all—a poor mummer reciting your own lines. You had far better be 
a professional actor—that will, at least, insure you excellent lines to de- 
claim. 

To effect anything; to achieve a result; to make your words deeds, 
as the old Scotch thinker decarled they should be or else not to be ut- 
tered, you must teach. And in your teaching you must teach “as one 
having authority.’’ To the Master we must go, after all, even for our 
methods of utterance; and at His feet learn that oratory is the utterance 
of the truth by one who knows it to be the truth. And so will your words 
be words of fire and your speech have weight among your fellow men. 


—-af Be 
OCTOBER FORENSIC DELAYED THRU LOSS OF COPY 


Failure of some of our correspondents might have held up the 
publication of our first issue of this college year, but that does not ex- 
plain the difficulty. In facet those we called on for help were very 
prompt. Our great delay is explained by the fact that our copy, sent 
to Mr. W. A. Berry our publisher at Ft. Collins, was received by W. 
A. Berry of Denver and after one calendar month (lacking three 
days) said copy was returned to the Editor. Why Mr. Berry of Ft. 
Collins should not receive it in the first place is beyond our knowl- 
edge. He has always received copy as well as correspondence sent be- 
fore. We will hope Uncle Sam’s boys do not make this mistake 
again. 











Official Wording of the Pi Kappa 
Delta Question - 


The nations should adept a plan of complete disarma- 
ment, excepting such forces as are needed for police purposes. 
The above wording was worked out by a committee com- 


posed of the national council, the three national past-presi- 
dents, and the editor of The Forensic. 
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WHAT OF YOUR CHAPTER AND YOU IN THIS YEAR’S 
FORENSIC ACHIEVEMENT? 


Our Forensic family is getting to be one of considerable pro- 
portions, and, although separated in some cases by many miles and by 
our local college traditions and loyalties we are nevertheless united 
in one great purposeful family in our mutual interest in each other’s 
personal growth and later usefulness. 

I hope you have had a most pleasurable and profitable summer, 
in order that you may more enthusiastically take up the duties of this 
new college year. 

At the outset I should like to call your attention to a few matters 
that you can help the Forensic in doing. 

First of all, may we suggest that you get your Pi Kappa Delta 
Chapter together to go thoroughly into this year’s Forensic plans. 
‘*What can you do?’’ Well, if you do nothing more than become bet- 
ter acquainted, and develop in your group a desire for real friend- 
ships and an attitude of mutual happiness it will be time well spent. 
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Beyond this, as one specific bit of Forensic endeavor, I suggest that 
as a group you approach this Forensic year having as your purpose 
to win all of the Forensic contests in which your college participates. 
Go to the State contests or others off the campus with the idea that 
you expect to emerge from them victors. Have beyond that the de- 
termination to send a strong delegation to the National Convention of 
Pi Kappa Delta to be held at Wichita. In having this group objec- 
tive you cannot escape the personal responsibility of effort toward 
personal growth and achievement. 


Having in mind the group achievement may I suggest that you 
organize as a Chapter to interest all those who have, or may attain, 
effectiveness in speech. See to it especially that the Freshmen have a 
chance to know of and participate in the Forensic program. 

We presume you have already elected your officers of Pi Kappa 
Delta. If not, do so at once. Having done so, do not place all the 
responsibility on your officers, but accept your share of responsibility 
and encourage your officers by letting them know that you are going 
to cooperate with them for the best in Forensics. 

By all means do not forget to have your college paper addressed 
to the Forensic Editor. See to that now, please. Those who neglect 
this responsibility, one that is placed upon each Chapter by our Na- 
tional Constitution, will be embarrassed later by receiving a statement 
of ‘‘fine’’ from our National Secretary-Treasurer. Now, Professor 
George Finley, who holds that responsible position is too amiable 
and congenial to want to send anybody a ‘‘fine.’’ He and all the 
National Officers are much more interested in your paper reaching 
the office of the Forensic Editor. Unless the Editor has your paper 
we shall have to continue publishing the Forensic with a blank space 
opposite your name in the Chapter Directory. We want all Chapters 
actively represented and recorded. 


You will remember that last spring we were unable to use all of 
the copy and pictures sent for the May Forensic, very largely because 
such material did not reach the hands of the Editor in time. You 
ean help us greatly by being prompt in fulfilling requests for ma- 
terial. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that you look over last year’s 
copy of the Forensic. Note particularly the department entitled 
‘‘Come Over Into Macedonia and—HELP US’’. Many of these 
suggestions are still in order. If they in turn suggest anything to you 
or if you have any additional suggestions for the welfare of Pi Kappa 
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Delta this year, I shall greatly appreciate hearing from you. The new 
department in this year’s Forensic which we will entitle ‘‘Our Foren- 
sic Forum’’ will provide opportunity for all members to send to the 
Editor matters which you consider of importance for the attention 
of our membership. 

Here’s wishing for you a great, happy college year, rich in valu- 
able experiences and friendships. The Editor hopes he may have the 
pleasure of seeing you personally at Wichita at the National Con- 
vention. 


—-aff fie 


PROFESSOR MARSH CO-AUTHOR WITH SHURTER 


Professor Charles A. Marsh of the Department of Public Speaking, 
University of California at Los Angeles, is co-author with Edwin DuBois 
Shurter, of the Department of Public Speech at the University of Texas, 
of a new book on public speaking entitled, ‘‘Practical Speech-Making’’. 

The authors state in their preface that “The book aims to accomplish 
one specific purpose. It makes no attempt to cover the entire field of 
the speech arts. It deals only with the problem of practical speech-mak- 
ing in everyday life. Its purpose is to present a course of instruction for 
all who desire the ability to organize their own material and stand on 
their feet before an audience and express their ideas with confidence and 
effectiveness.” 


--96f fe 


WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN HAS ACTIVE CHAPTER 


One of our most active Pi Kappa Delta Chapters. is the Alpha Chap- 
ter of West Virginia Wesleyan. This Chapter was admitted to member- 
ship in the spring of 1928. Last season they had a heavy debate schedule 
for the men in which they won their share of victories. They won third 
place in men’s debate in the Province of the South Atlantic. Last year 
for the first time they had a women’s team which won three of five de- 
bates held. They won first place in the Province Convention in extem- 
pore speaking through the achievement of Phares Reeder recorded else- 
where in this issue of the Forensic. 

West Virginia’s greatest success was in oratory. Wesleyan has 
an enviable reputation, having won the State Contest four out of five 
times it had been held prior to last year, and second place the other time. 
Last year James Lowther, also a star debater-and excellent dramatic 
student, not only won the State Contest but the Divisional Contest as 
well. Later at Northwestern University at the National Final Contest 
he placed third. This was the highest oratorical honor ever won by a 
West Virginia College speaker. 
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THE ORATION 


What It Is and What It Is Not 


f 


Be scncccccccccccccceseecsccceeeSeeeseseseeseesseseeeSEESEEeseEsesesesesesesessesssessesasisesassecasassasssssassessessssssasses 


It is not an essay, a harangue, a stump speech, a debate, , 
sermon or thesis. 


It is not poetry, but like lofty poetry it strides along 
on the heights of thought and emotion. 


It loves orderly and synthetic procedure. 
It must lead on in a strong sequential progression. 
It is impatient of many details. 


It speaks with authority. It paints its pictures in big, 
bold strokes, with outflashing colors. 


It must hold you, thrill you, stir conviction, beget admira- 
tion or condemnation for its object, move to action. 


Its diction must be choice, its phrasing musical, its move- 
ment elegant, refined and stately, for it is the Aristocrat of 
oral prose expression. 


The oration may be an entirely committed production ; 
or it may be partly committed and partly extempore; or it 
may be entirely extempore; but in whatever form it is pro- 
duced it must be kept from first to last upon the highest liter- 
ary and rhetorical level, and its rendition must exhibit the 
highest grace, charm and power of the speaker’s art. 


(From the Missouri Collegiate Oratorical Association 
Program—March Ist, 1929.)) 
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MiScellany, et coetera, a the Like, 
-ans So forth. 


ORATORY AT ITS WORST IN FORMER DAYS 


Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Pope: Oriticiem. 


Words learn’d by rote, a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse; 
Not more distinct from harmony divine, 
The constant creaking of a country sign. 
Cowper: Conversation. 


His tongue with everlasting clack, 
Set all men’s ears upon the rack. 
Butler: Hudibras. 


And ‘tis remarkable, that they 

Talk most, who have the least to say, 

Your dainty speakers have the curse, 

To plead bad causes down to worse; 

As dames, who native beauty want, 

Still uglier look, the more they paint, 
Prior. 


The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
As many fools that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. 
Shaks.: Mer. of Venice. 


‘“‘BLESSED IS HE WHO HATH NOTHING TO SAY 
AND CANNOT BE PERSUADED TO SAY IT.’’ 
. Lowell: The Chronic Talker. 
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OUR HOST TO THE 1930 PI 
KAPPA DELTA HOMECOMING 
CONVENTION 


WICHITA UNIVERSITY, WICHITA, KANSAS 
The Air Capital of the United States 


Wichita’s experiment in education, The Municipal University of 
Wichita, has proved its worth this year. Nearly 1100 students are regis- 
tered in full time work for the semester which opened last week. 

Dr. Harold W. Foght, President of the University, declared that the 
enrollment would reach 2000 including full time under-graduate and 
graduate students and enrollment in the University College. 

The University College conducts downtown classes in the afternoon 
and evening during the winter. The same courses are offered in the 
University College as in the regular day classes at the University. 

This is the fourth year in the history of The Municipal University 


GYMNASIUM — WICHITA UNIVERSITY 
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created in 1926. The school took over the property formerly owned and 
operated by Fairmount College. The institution became the seventh 
municipally operated university in the United States and the first one 
west of the Mississippi. 

The experiment has been watched with interest, probably due to the 
fact that educators in the East doubted that such a school would succeed 
in a city of 100,000. In 1926 Fairmount’s enrollment was less than 500. 
In 1929 the University enrollment was over 1000. 

On the teaching staff it is claimed that there are more Doctor’s De- 
gree instructors than in any other school of its size in the United States. 
The staff this year numbers over 80 teachers in eight departments: Lib- 
eral Arts, Fine Arts, Education, Business Administration, Graduate 
School, Aeronautics, Journalism, and the University College. 

Six days before registration was to open, on September 4, the Uni- 
versity lost by fire its oldest building, Fairmount Hall. This was a three 
story class room and office building which had been completely redecor- 
ated and remodeled during the summer. Painters were just finishing 
their work and it is believed that spontaneous combustion in the paint- 
ers’ supplies caused the disastrous blaze which razed the building to the 
ground. 

Co-ordination of the forces of the University, however, soon secured 
space for classes and offices which were handicapped by the loss of the 
building. The Board of Regents announces that a new building will be 
started immediately. 

Dr. Thurlow Lieurance, national authority on Indian Music and 
composer of “By the Waters of the Minnetonka” and many other compo- 
sitions, will have offices and class rooms for his school of music in Fair- 
mount Congregational Church. 

The University of Wichita contains the following Departments: The 
Fairmount College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, the College of Business 
Administration and Industry, the College of Education, the College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, the Graduate School, School of Aeronautics, the 
University College of Journalism, and the Summer School. 

The University Campus comprises eighty acres of fine undulating 
land overlooking the Arkansas Valley and the city of Wichita. It is 
landscaped with beautiful drives and walks, and in addition to the beau- 
tiful buildings already completed additional architectural structures are 
in the process of being erected. 

President Harold W. Foght is a man of energy and ambition and has 
promised Pi Kappa Delta the entire University for its convention. Presi- 
dent Foght is a man of his word, and the next convention promises to 
have the whole-hearted support of an institution, students, and faculty 
that will make this the best and greatest convention Pi Kappa Delta has 
ever held. 


“If you have knowledge, let others light their candles at it.”—- 
Margaret Fuller. 
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Prof. C. C. Harbison, Forensic director at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita has been on the staff since 1914. He 
started his work in Fairmount College and continued 
on the staff when Fairmount became the Wichita Mu- 
nicipal University. He has had much success in Foren- 
sics and is an ardent worker for Pi Kappa Delta. Prof. 
Harbison will be at the Hotel Broadview during the 
convention and will be glad to meet all visitors. Harbi- 
son is a congenial professor and will help make you feel 
at home during your stay in Wichita. 


~<a fie - 


WINNERS OF OKLAHOMA PROVINCE CONVENTION 


THETA CHAPTER, KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Winners of the Oklahoma Invitation Province Convention 


From left to right—Wayne Phelps, M. Johnnedes, J. R. Pelsma, coach. 
Lester Francis, Chas. Yoos, Raymond Letton, Glada Strode, Frank Wrenik. 
Robertson Strawn, Aldean Beatty, Claude Phillips, Velma Totten, Tom Blliott. 


K. 8. T. C. won as follows: 
First men’s oratory—M. Johnnedes. 
Tied for first in women’s debate—Velma Totten and Aldean Beatty. 
Tied for second in woman’s oratory. 
Second and third in men’s extempore speaking. 
Third in woman’s extempore speaking. 
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MORE OR LESS PERSONAL 


“errr aa 


PROFESSOR MENCHHOFER WRITES A BOOK 


Professor Menchhofer, Head of the Department of Speech of Mich- 
igan State College, is the author of a new book “‘A Hand-book of Speech 
Criticisms’’. As stated in the preface, the book is designed to meet the 
following needs: 

1. An easy and adequate method of giving written criticisms; 2. A 
simple method of giving repeat criticisms; 3. A method of supplying 
references which discuss the student’s particular problem; 4. A meth- 
od of amplifying oral criticisms and textbook discussion. 

The Pi Kappa Delta world will be particularly interested in knowing 
of Professor Menchhofer’s contribution when we remember that Mr. 
Menchhofer is first Vice President and Chairman of the Charter Com- 
mittee of Pi Kappa Delta. 


DEAN ALLEN HONORED 


Members of Pi Kappa Delta will be interested in knowing of the 
honor which has come to Dean Leroy Allen of Southwestern College, 
through his election to membership in the National Institute of Social 
Sciences. Dean Allen has encouraged Pi Kappa Delta through his interest 
in the local Delta Chapter, and through his work as Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Kansas. 

Dean Allen’s election to membership in the National Institute of Social 
Sciences has come in recognition of his contribution to the field of social 
science in founding Pi Gamma Mu, the National Social Science Honor 
Society, and the magazine Social Science. He is the third member to 
be elected from the state of Kansas. The Institute has a limited mem- 
bership of about eight hundred, and the roll contains the names of such 
men as Herbert Hoover, David Starr Jordan, and the Mayo Brothers. 
Dean Allen was nominated to the honor by Mr. Henry Fletcher, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of New York. 

Dean Allen is Professor of Economics, as well as Dean of South- 
western College. ; 

Pi Kappa Delta is glad to list among its members, as one interested 
in forensics, the name of Dean Allen. 


In response to the Editor’s request for information concerning the 
various annual Pi Kappa Delta’s banquets, a number of letters and pro- 
grams were received. Among these one of the most interesting received 
was that from the Iowa Zeta Chapter. 
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PROMINENT PI KAPPA DELTANS - 


In the March Forensic we asked for pictures and information con- 
cerning members of Pi Kappa Delta who were presidents of student as- 
sociations. We received some response to this request but not as many 
as we would like. We gave space to two students in the May Forensic 
who were active in other matters than those strictly forensic. Since 
that time we have received information of other such students. In the 
January Forensic we want to include a department especially in honor of 
such students. We feel sure that there are a great many members of Pi 
Kappa Delta in our one hundred thirty chapters who are leaders in many 
activities. If your president of Pi Kappa Delta is also president of the 
student body, please send us a picture and a paragraph concerning such 
activity. 


WHO IS YOUR PROVINCE GOVERNOR? 


In the May Forensic we asked for information concerning the newly 
elected provincial officers. We received information from some of the 
old officers as to changes that were made. The October Forensic will 
list, so far as we have the information, facts concerning the Province 
Governors. In most cases if changes were made we know nothing about 
them. Province Governors failed to inform and in some cases seem not 
to know. 

Will you Province Governors, other officers or students please send 
this information to the Editor of the Forensic? 


LEX KING SOUTER 
‘““MAKES THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD’’ 


Professor P. Casper Harvey, in charge of forensics at William Jewell 
College, on September 24th received a telegram from Senator Hawes as 
follows: ‘Was successful in securing insertion of Souter’s oration Con- 
gressional Record. Extend to him my congratulations’’. 

All students interested in oratory should read Souter’s oration given 
in this issue. 


Prof. W. Dwight Wentz, formerly of Qouthwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, is now Professor of Speech at the University of Missis- 
sippi. Professor Wentz is an old timer in Pi Kappa Delta. He joined the 
General Chapter in 1917 and wears key No. 220. He installed the Texas 
Alpha Chapter and was influential in bringing a number of other chap- 
ters to the Lone Star State. 


The Henderson-Brown College is now a state institution and will be 
known henceforth as the Henderson-Brown State Teachers College. 
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OXFORD TO DISCUSS VARIETY OF QUESTIONS 


The following array of questions is offered by the Oxford University 
debaters now in America: 

1. That the jury system is unnecessary for the administration of 
justice. 
That the talking film will strike a deadly blow at western cul- 
ture. 
That this is the best of all possible worlds. 
That the installment plan of buying is a danger to American 
prosperity. 
That the United States can not expect to have her debts paid un- 
til her tariff barriers are substantially reduced. 


Pi Kappa Delta loses an active chapter through the closing of Des 
Moines University. After the student difficulty there last spring cir- 
cumstances developed such that the school did not open its doors this fall. 


Prof. Roy Smith, Third Vice President of Pi Kappa Delta, and for- 
mer Head of the Department of Speech at Western Union, is now at 
Culver-Stockton College. Although Professor Smith has changed col- 
leges, he will still be working in a Pi Kappa Delta institution. 


We presume that some of the membership of Pi Kappa Delta may 
think that our National President, W. H. Veatch, has nothing to do but 
to sit in his office and give Pi Kappa Delta orders to his various vice 
presidents and other subordinate officers. Judging by his heavy debate 
schedule of last year, and by the success in winning contests, we must 
come to the conclusion that sitting in his office giving orders is the least 
of his worries. The debate schedule of the Pullman State College, where 
Professor Veatch has charge of debate, included thirty-five contests, all 
of which Mr. Veatch handled himself. His teams finished first on the 
Pacific Coast in women’s debating, and second in men’s debate. 


As we hurriedly glance through the forensic items of the various 
college papers we are forced to believe that most of our Chapters are al- 
ready very much interested in and making very definite plans toward 
attending the National Convention at Wichita. 


J. Howard McBurney, who as a student at Yankton College won high 
honor in all branches of forensics, is now a member of the Department 
of Speech at the University of Michigan where he is working on his 
Ph. D. degree. 
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KIWANIS CLUB ENCOURAGES FORENSICS 


The Kiwanis Club of Madison, South Dakota has voted to award a 
prize of $50.00 to that freshman, sophomore or junior student in the 
Eastern State Teachers College who shall be most deserving from the 
standpoint of forensic achievement, attitude, scholarship, and general 
student activity in campus organizations other than those of forensic 
interests. They have voted an additional $10.00 award to that senior 
debater who ranks highest on the basis of these same considerations. 
These awards came to E. S. T. C. as a result of the good work of Prof. 
Mundt who has charge of speech work there and who is a member of the 
Madison Kiwanis Club. We believe that there are a number of Service 
Clubs that might be interested in giving awards a some kind for those 
who do outstanding work in forensics. 

The students at Eastern State Teachers College have the further 
incentive from prizes totaling $55.00 given by the local W. C. T. U. as 
prizes in the annual Oratorical Contest on Prohibition Enforcement. 


DO YOU ENCOURAGE? TELL US ABOUT IT 


Does your chapter give special individual award in any form for the 
highest forensic achievement of the year? Some colleges do. These 
awards are highly sought for by students because of the difficulty of 
achieving them. 

Write and tell us what yours is. We believe it would be interesting 
to know of such practices in the different colleges. 


A few days ago the Editor had the privilege of conversing with our 
National Counsel, J. D. Coon. When we have that opportunity we do not 
pass it up. J. D. is like a cool breeze off the lake on a hot summer day, 
or like—well we can’t think of anything to say here that will do him 
justice. Anyhow he may read this and misunderstand what we really 
mean. Our National Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. George Finley, has left 
the task of stating the Pi Kappa Delta question in the hands of the Na- 
tional Council, the three past national presidents, and the Editor of the 
Forensic. Mr. Coon’s visit to our office was primarily to discuss the 
statement of that question. Our National Counsel will expect to do what 
he has done the last several years, attend the national convention. 


- 


Would it be interesting to know how many Pi Kappa Delta members, 
coaches and students have won the degree of special distinction? If you 
would like to know how many there are in our various chapter colleges, 
please inform the Editor how many you have, so that we may compile the 
information for the ‘“‘Brotherhood’’. 


“Speech is the index of the mind.’’—Seneca. 
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Women's Debating Teams of the State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


Back Row, left to right: Ella Iliff, Margaret Conlee, Dorothy Warlow, Georgina 
Beazley, Mrs. Ora Zehren, Marian Dean. 

Front Row, left to right: Professor John A. Kinneman, assistant coach, Mildred 
Isenhower, Dorothy Ellis, Hulda Greenburg, Professor Fred S. Sorrenson, coach. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY IN 
SUCCESSFUL FORENSIC YEAR 


The Illinois Eta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta located at the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, was unusually fortunate in its 
debate work last year. The women’s teams won the Illinois Intercol- 
legiate Debate championship for women, the men’s teams tied with IIli- 
nois College of Jacksonville for the Illinois Intercollegiate championship 
for men and won the state debate championship of Teachers’ Colleges. 

The following colleges are members of the Illinois Intercollegiate 
Debating League: Augustana, Bradley, Eureka, Illinois College, Illinois 
State Normal University, Illinois Wesleyan, Lincoln, Lombard, Mount 
Morris, North Central, Northern Lllinois State Teacher’s College, Shurt- 
leff, St. Viator’s, Western Illinois State Teacher’s College, Wheaton. 

The women’s teams debated the question: Resolved, That install- 
ment buying should be condemned. 

The men’s teams debated the question: Resolved: That the public 
should retain the ownership and develop the chief sources of hydro- 
electric power in the United States. 

Professor A. A. Hopkins of Illinois Wesleyan. (Illinois Alpha) was 
president of the Illinois Intercollegiate Debating League, Professor Har- 
old B. Allen of Shurtleff College, (Illinois Lambda) secretary of the 
League, and Professor Fred S. Sorrenson, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, (Illinois Eta) treasurer. 
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‘“‘THE PLATFORM WORLD”’ APPOINTS PROFESSOR 
HIGGINS AS EDUCATIONAL EDITOR 


The Platform World, the 
“Trade Journal’ of the profes- 
sional speech field has recently 
announced the appointment of 
Professor H. H. Higgins as Ed- 
ucational Editor. Through the 
addition of the Educational Ed- 
itor and his Department, The 
Platform World expects ‘to 
give practical suggestions to 
high school and college teach- 
ers of Speech, and to those in 
charge of school and college 
dramatics, debate and extem- 
poraneous speaking activities’’. 

We quote further from the 
announcement. “Professor, Au- 
thor, Lecturer—and now, Edi- 
tor, Professor Higgins began 
his training for the editorship 
of the educational service of 
The Platform World thirty-five 
years ago. During this period 
of training he has taught in 
the public schools of Indiana; 
served in the U. S. Navy during 
the World War, France, Africa, 
Gibraltar, and the Azores; 
graduated from DePauw Uni- 


H. H. HIGGINS 
Associate Professor of Public Speaking, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and Educa 
tional Editor, The Platform World. 


versity, where he was prominent in debate and dramatic activities; re- 
ceived an A.M. degree from the University of Iowa, where he specialized 
in Speech and Psychology; has taught Public Speaking at the University 
of Wyoming and at Miami University, where he is now Associate Professor 
of Public Speaking. Mr. Higgins is the author of “Influencing Behav- 
iour Through Speech’’, which applies to Public Speaking the latest find- 
ings of social psychology; and ‘Preaching That Influenced Our Fore- 
fathers’’, a study of early American preaching. 
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William Jewell Wins National 
Championship 


Sore 















(Editor's note—We give below the story of honor which came to William 
Jewell College through the winning of the National Intercollegiate Oratori- 
cal Contest on the Constitution by one of our Pi Kappa Delta members. 
Mr. Souter has brought honor to his school, his state and to Pi Kappa 
Delta. The story of his achievement should be an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to other aspirants to oratorical fame. It pays to win, but winning 
doesn't just happen. The winner must make things happen.) 





Ber 


In a contest described by Los Angeles newspapers as one in which 
“never before had a greater array of college oratorical ability appeared 
on a single platform,’’ a William Jewell orator won the 1929 national 
intercollegiate championship in the final contest of the Fifth National 
Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest on the Constitution, held at Bovard 
auditorium, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, June 20, 

Lex King Souter, a junior William Jewell, representing not only Wil- 
liam Jewell and Missouri but ten states of the Midwestern zone, was given 
first place in this contest in which 542 colleges and universities of the 
United States had participated this year. Seven orators had survived the 
state and zone elimination contests. 

Souter was given first place by six of the seven judges. This achieve- 
ment is said never to have been duplicated before in the national finals 
of the contest. In the four stages of this national contest from the local, 
state, zone, and national contests, Lex was judged by 18 judges and he re- 
ceived first place from 16 of these judges. For winning first place at 
Los Angeles he was presented a check for $1500 by the Better America 
Federation of California which sponsored the nation-wide contest. 

Second place and the prize of $1000 was given to Robert C. Goodwin 
of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, who represented the Central 
zone. Third place was given John P. McEnery, Santa Clara University, 
Santa Clara, California, representing the Pacific zone, with a prize of 
$750. Fourth place went to Milton H. Williams, Wesleyan University, 
Connecticut, representing the New England zone and the prize of $500. 
Fifth place went to Robert M. Smith, St. John’s College, Brooklyn, $450, 
represnting the Eastern zone. Sixth place went to Lee R. Mercer, North 
Carolina State College, $400, representing the Southern zone. Seventh 
place went to Benjamin Ungerman, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, $350, representing the Northern zone. 

In his zone contest Goodwin had defeated among others: North- 
western University, University of Detroit, and University of West Virginia. 
In his zone contest Williams had defeated among others: Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Amherst, Boston Tech. Ungerman in his zone con- 
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test had defeated among others: Columbia, Cornell, Colgate, Fordham, 
and New York University. 

Will Rogers was chairman and presided in the inimitable way in 
which Will Rogers is capable. The judges were: John J. Beman, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Los Angeles; Arthur S. Bent, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles; Mrs. Susan Dorsey, 
superintendent emeritus of the schools of Los Angeles; Judge Blliot 
Craig, presiding judge of the Superior Court of Los Angeles; Dr. Wm. B. 
Munro, chairman of the Division of History, Economics, and Government 
of Harvard University; Judge Paul J. McCormick, United States Federal 
Judge who was recently appointed by President Hoover as a member of 
the National Law Enforcement Commission; and the Rt. Rev. Bertrand 
W. Stevens, bishop of the Los Angeles Episcopal Diocese. 

The contest was an inspiring one and if applause is any indication 
Souter received the popular decision as well as the award of the judges 
because he was the only orator whom the chairman in response to the 
applause beckoned to stand, after he had resumed his seat, to acknowledge 
the prolonged applause. After the contest Souter was invited to speak 
before many civic clubs of Los Angeles, including Rotary, Lions, and Op- 
timists. Souter also delivered his oration on Sunday at the Magnolia Ave- 
nue Christian Church and the First Methodist Church of Los Angeles, 
and he preached Sunday morning at the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Pasadena. 

William Jewell received a tremendous amount of publicity because 
of Souter’s victory. The Associated Press, the United Press, and the 
International sent dispatches to every morning newspaper in America 
the night of the contest. Several photographic syndicates sent his photo- 
graph to the leading papers of the United States, Friday morning. 

For instance, Souter’s picture, two columns wide and about seven 
inches in length appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It was the 
only picture on the front page of the Dallas News. The Chicago Tribune 
printed the picture among the news features of the day. The New York 
Times carried an excellent account of the contest. In all of this William 
Jewell was advertised as having produced the champion college and uni- 
versity orator of the United States for 1929. 

About 25 telegrams of congratulation were received by Souter and 
Prof. P. Casper Harvey, Souter’s coach who accompanied him to Califor- 
nia, from President Herget, the Liberty Chamber of Commerce, the Mayor 
of Liberty, the Lions Club of Liberty and from similar organizations and 
individuals in Liberty and in Trenton, Souter’s home town. The William 
Jewell men at the Northern Baptist Convention at Denver, before the con- 
test, sent Souter a telegram of encouragement which he received just be- 
fore he went on the platform at the contest. When Souter returned to 
Trenton he was met by a large delegation as well as by a band. 

Many William Jewell alumni now in California attended the contest 
and at the reception following it held an impromptu and enthusiastic 


reunion, celebrating William Jewell’s victory over 541 other colleges 
and universities of the United States. 
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BROUGHT HONOR TO MISSOURI 


An editorial of the Kansas City Star, June 22, reads as follows: 
“The winning of the national collegiate oratorical contest at Los Angeles, 
Thursday by Lex King Souter, William Jewell College student and Tren- 
ton pastor, is more than an individual achievement. It reflects credit 
upon the institution represented and is a distinction of which the whole 
of Missouri may be justly proud. Mr. Souter’s qualifications not only as 
an orator but as a pastor, boxer, leader in college athletics, theatricals 
and forensics make a fine combination. Congratulations to Mr. Souter, 
William Jewell, Trenton, and the rest of the state!” 


REMARKS OF HON. HARRY B. HAWES 


Of Missouri in the Senate of the United States Tuesday, September 24 
(legislative day of Monday, September 9), 1929 


MR. HAWES. Mr. President, the National Intercollegiate Oratori- 
cal Contest on the Constitution, held at Los Angeles, June 20, 1929, was 
won by Lex King Souter, of William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. He was 
awarded a prize of $1,500. 

There were 542 colleges and universities in this contest. He was 
one of the seven orators who survived the State and zone elimination 
competition. 

Souter was given first place by 6 of the 7 judges, an achievement 
not heretofore duplicated in final contest. 

Souter’s ability (in preliminary and final contests) was passed upon 
by 18 judges, and he received first place from 16 of these judges. 

When we consider that every great college in America participated, 
and that the young orators went through the grueling process of elimi- 
nation first in their own colleges, second in the colleges of their State, 
third in zone contests, and then contended in the final—the best of all 
the young orators in America—it is indeed an achievement worthy of 
national attention. 

Every great college in America had a candidate—not only the great 
colleges but the smaller ones. 

This young man was prepared and trained for his achievement by 
Prof. P. Casper Harvey. 

The junior Senator of our State (Mr. Patterson) and myself have a 
very great State pride in this achievement; but, in addition to this, we 
believe that the oration is well worth while for publication in the REC- 
ORD. It is progressive in thought and can be read with profit by every- 
one. I now ask permission, in which the junior Senator from Missouri 
joins, that the address be inserted in the RECORD, 


The VICE PRESIDENT.—Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATION 


((An extract from “The Leadership of Educated Men”, an address delivered be- 
fore the Alumni of Brown University, Providence, June 20, 1882, by George William 
Curtis.) 


Every year at the college commencement the American scholar is ex- 
horted to do his duty. But every newspaper proves that he is doing it. 
For he is the most practical politician who shows his fellow citizens, 
as the wise old sailor told his shipmates, that “God has somehow so 
fixed the world that a man can afford to do about right.’”” Take from 
the country at this moment the educated power, which is contemned as 
romantic and sentimental, and you would take from the army its gen- 
eral, from the ship its compass, from national action its moral main- 
spring. It is not the demagogue and the shouting rabble; it is the peo- 
ple heeding the word of the thinker and the lesson of experience, which 
secures the welfare of the American republic and enlarges human liberty. 
If American scholarship is not in place, it is in power. If it does not 
carry the election today, it determines the policy of tomorrow. Calm, 
patient, confident, heroic, in our busy and material life it perpetually 
vindicates the truth that the things which are unseen are eternal. So in 
the cloudless midsummer sky serenely shines the moon, while the tumult- 
uous ocean rolls and murmurs beneath, the type of illimitable and un- 
bridled power; but, resistlessly marshaled by celestial laws, all the wild 
waters, heaving from pole to pole, rise and recede, obedient to the mild 
queen of heaven. 


AMONG FORENSIC FOLK 


If this section of THE FORENSIC contains no news of your chapter. 
let us hear from you.—The Editor. 


M-- ——-- -—- —-- eee rere 


COLORADO 

Beta 

Professor G. W. Finley of the 
Colorado State Teachers College, 
our national secretary of Pi Kappa 
Delta, was recently elected Presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Debate 
League.—(Top O’ The World.) 


IDAHO 

Alpha 

Those interested in forensics at 
the College of Idaho, since their 
success in winning the champion- 
ship in men’s debate, and since hav- 
ing won chief honors in women’s 
extemporaneous speaking in the 
contest of the Northwest Province 
Convention, are looking forward to 
further winnings at the National 
Convention at Wichita.—(The Col- 
lege Coyote.) 


ILLINOIS 

Eta 

Oratory contestants at the Illinois 
State Normal University have 
brought many honors to that. insti- 
tution. It looks as if they might re- 
peat successes this year, as there 
are twelve students already busy 
writing orations.—(The Vidette.) 
Theta 

McKendree College contemplates 
two or three debate tours this year; 
one through Missouri, and one 
through northern Illinois and Iowa. 
—(The McKendree Review.) 


IOWA 
Epsilon 
The Iowa Epsilon Chapter started 
its Pi Kappa Delta program for the 
year by initiating five new mem- 
bers.—(Simpsonian.) 





PI 


Zeta 

Forensic interest runs high in 
Parsons College. A larger number 
of the older members are back than 
usual, and many eligible members 
of the freshman class have signi- 
fied their intention of trying out for 
places. Pi Kappa Delta is looking 
forward to representation at the 
National Convention. — (The Par- 
sons College Portfolio.) 


Mu 

Debate tryouts at Des Moines 
University will be held very soon in 
an attempt to fill the ranks of for- 
ensic stars of last year who have 
not returned.—(The Drake Del- 
phic.) 
Nu 

Pi Kappa Delta will have charge 
of the forensic activities at Penn 
College. This year competition wil! 
be between classes rather than be- 
tween societies as heretofore.— 
(The Penn Chronicle.) 


KANSAS 

Mu 

Professor Holcomb has been ask- 
ed to speak at the meeting of the 
Kansas Debate Coaches at Kansas 
City. His subject will be “Stand- 
ards of Judging.’’-—(The Bethany 
Messenger. ) 
Nu 

The Nu Chapter of Kansas State 
Teachers College plans to meet reg- 
ularly twice a month in their ef- 
forts to promote forensic activities. 
There are ten men and six women 
enrolled in Pi Kappa Delta.—(The 
K. 8S. T. C. Leader.) 
Nu 

The Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege of Bmporia expects to have a 
large delegation at the National 
Convention to be held at Wichita. 
In former National Conventions 
Teachers’ College students have dis- 
tinguished themselves. In 1925, at 
Estes Park, Colo., Royal Alcott and 
Kenneth Hamer placed third in 
men’s debate, and at the last Na- 
tional convention at Tiffin, Ohio, 
John Young placed fourth in men’s 
extemporaneous speaking. Louise 
Pennington went to the National 
Semi Finals in women’s extempor- 
aneous speaking. Professor Pflaum, 
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who is in charge of convention ar- 
rangements, is making big plans 
for the national meeting.—(The 
Bulletin.) 


LOUISIANA 

Alpha 

The Louisiana Alpha Chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta will present their 
annual vaudeville program during 
the fall term. P. K. D. promises a 
‘“‘bigger-and-better-than-ever” show. 
—(The Wildcat.) 


MAINE 

Alpha 

President Franklin W. Johnson in 
a statement given to the Echo re- 
porter said, “I am much interested 
in debating here at Colby. Our 
teams in the past have attracted 
considerable notice and have been 
highly commended. I shall watch 
the debating team with interest and 
wish them success.—(The (Colby 
Echo.) 

MICHIGAN 

Beta 

The Michigan Oratorical and De- 
bating League, consisting of twelve 
colleges, have chosen for their 
men’s debate question this season, 
“Resolved That The United States 
Without Awaiting International Ac- 
tion Should Immediately Inaugurate 
a Program of National Disarma- 
ment”. The question chosen for 
the women is “Resolved That Chain 
Stores Are Detrimental to Public 
Welfare’’.— (The Olivet College 
Echo.) 


Epsilon 

Pi Kappa Delta has charge 
through its executive committee, of 
all debate and oratorical contests on 
the campus of the Michigan State 
Normal College.—(The Normal Col- 
lege News) 

MINNESOTA 

Gamma 

Debaters of the Minnesota Gam- 
ma Chapter will meet debaters of 
the Oxford University team on the 
Gustavus Adolphus campus October 
29th, debating the proposition “Re- 
solved That the Jury System is Un- 
necessary For the Administration of 
Justice.”” The debaters from across 
the sea will defend the affirmative. 
—(The Gustavian Weekly.) 
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Delta 

All students in Hamline Univer- 
sity are eligible to participate in the 
Intra-Collegiate Oratorical Contest 
which will be ‘held near the Xmas 
recess. The winner of the first 
place in this contest receives $50.00, 
second $30.00, and third $20.00. 
The winner of the event will have 
the further honor of representing 
Hamline in the State College Ora- 
torical Association Contest.—(The 
Hamline Oracle.) 


Epsilon 

Eugene F. McElmell, College of 
St. Thomas was given the unan- 
imous vote of the judges for first 
place at the Minnesota-Wisconsin 
unit of the National Intercollegiate 
Oratorical Contest on the Constitu- 
tion held at Winona, Minnesota. He 
later won second in the Midwest 
Regional Contest. — (The Purple 
and Gray.) 

MISSOURI 

Alpha 

Westminster College for the fifth 
time will meet Oxford University de- 
bate team on December 4th.—(The 
Fortnightly.) 
Delta 

William Jewell will debate Ox- 
ford University on Friday, Decem- 
ber 6th.—(The William-Jewell Stu- 
dent.) 
Zeta 

At least six or eight women’s 
debates will be scheduled this sea- 
son at Culver-Stockton, if present 
plans are realized. A women’s team 
will be sent to the National Con- 
vention.— (The Megaphone. ) 


NEBRASKA 

Delta 

Hastings College will debate Ox- 
ford on the “Jury System’. The 
team to represent Hastings will be 
chosen very soon. The contest will 
be held on Nov. 20th.—(The Hast- 
ings Collegian.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Alpha 

Mr. MacDowell, orator for the 
Pennsylvania Alpha Chapter, repre- 
sented Grove City College in the 
Pennsylvania State Oratorical Con- 
test in which he won second place. 
He also placed second in the Pro- 
vince Tournament at Ypsilanti. 
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OHIO 
Beta 

As one of their debate questions 
at Heidelberg University this year 
debaters will use the following: 
“Resolved That the Trend of Mod- 
ern Advertising is to Be Deplored”’. 
—(The Kilikilik.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Alpha 

Debate coaches of South Dakota 
colleges met in Mitchell recently 
and set the date for the Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical and Extempore 
Speaking Contest, which will be 
held at Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, February 14 and 15.—(The 
Phreno Cosmian.) 
Beta 

Debate prospects at the South Da- 
kota Beta Chapter are much bright- 
er than they were a year ago. There 
are several former forensic students 
back this year, together with very 
promising freshmen material. Hu- 
ron College expects to enter contest- 
ants in all branches of forensic ac- 
tivities at the National Convention. 

(The Huron Alphomega.) 
Epsilon 

Additional encouragement has 
been given to speech activities in 
Sioux Falls College through the for- 
mal addition of a Department of 
Speech.—(The Stylus.) 


Zeta 

Professor P. J. Harkness, Direc- 
tor of Speech at the Northern State 
Teachers College, was elected Pres- 
ident recently of the South Dakota 
Intercollegiate Forensic Association. 
—(The Exponent.) 

TEXAS 

Zeta 

Pi Kappa Delta will send four or 
five representatives to the National 
Convention at Wichita.—The Skirf. 


Theta 

Debaters of the Texas Theta 
Chapter will match ability with the 
team from Oxford University in De- 
cember.—(The Simmons Brand.) 
Iota 

With six good varsity debaters of 
last year back in school, and a large 
enrollment in the course in Argu- 
mentation and Debate, prospects for 
a good forensic year at Baylor Uni- 
versity are unusually good.—(The 
Daily Lariat.) 
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Annual Report of the National Treasurer 


July 1, 1928 to July 1, 1929 


(Our Constitution Requires that this Report Appear in The Forensic) 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS 
Cash in Banks June 30, 1928 $6,201.70 
Membership Fees $4,346.00 
Fraternity Keys 4,435.95 
NID IID » ss cacangencztee ones cs sseindbxesenadVeisaporweseouenl ; 262.25 
Fines : ; 16.00 
Conventions and Miscellaneous 49.25 
Forensics ; 92.90 
Certificates 4.00 
UI, HIT TI iccrccnseccebientinesccekentndbbcdésdatusassawt 4 123.66 9,330.01 


$15,531.71 


. $4,197.25 
Forensics 1,540.65 
Office Expenses 1,603.58 
Printing 
Conventions and Miscellaneous 
Short Checks and Refunds 
Postage, Telegraph and Telephone ‘ $9,315.74 


Balance in the Banks June 30, 1929 -.................. $6,215.97 
Accounted for as follows: 
Weld County Savings Bank Checking Account . $2,035.56 
Weld County Savings Bank, Savings Account 4,180.41 


$6,215.97 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Refunds 

Chapters Fees Keys Fines Total Sh Check 
ARKANSAS: 

Henderson-Brown . $ 19.00 $ 34.00 $ 1.60 

CE Sieh dremaiciecinienncestinal 20. 38.50 . 15 
CALIFORNIA: 

Univ. of Redlands ..................... 34.75 1.75 

Occidental a 

| A 33.50 ' 

CORI GE TPRGIIES cacecsevnnen sss snitsccireseses 29.75 . 2.00 

Us Ue Es: SONI cccestscctdlictcnnchniendnanits 4.25 
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COLORADO: 

Colo. Agric. College .....................-. 

Colorado Teachers Cas 

Western State ............ 
CONNECTICUT: 

Gomes Amr, COMBO on .necncncicsccitesicnn.e 
RIE “IEE esceiitiertni chs cctnncssenctgesp sation 
IDAHO: 

College of Idaho . 


ILLINOIS: 
Illinois Wesleyan ........ 
Eureka 
Carthage as 
Bradley Tech. ............... 
Monmouth 
Ill. State N. U. 
McKendree . 
II 6 ii cs cbesstrceeuremnate 
Lombard 
Shurtleff 


IOWA: 


ID“ vicheietiedatctetoried 
Des Moines Univ. 
Morningside 
Simpson 

Parsons 

Upper Iowa 

Coe College 
Western Union ...... 
Buena Vista .......... 
Dubuque Univ. .. 
Drake Univ. ....... 


INDIANA: 
SII CII oie soxsseocestisnesencenmueabent 


KANSAS: 

Ottawa University shins aleseidlag 

I aaccccccestcbesncctsascene 

Kansas State slab 

Southwestern College . 

Univ. of Wichita 

Emporia ‘ Teachers j 

Kansas Wesleyan ............. 

Pittsburg Teachers ........ 

College of Emporia ... 

Baker University 

Sterling College 

SI isis tntacsincinicintnaieiie 

BD IDs ccsssevsstesnocs'es tehpinitdineetitiginsnte 
KENTUCKY: 

Georgetown Univ. ....... saad 

Centre College 

Kentucky Wesleyan ............. 

SI cde inicdehennniysbceneicstosicodinepie 
LOUISIANA: 

Louisiana College 

Centenary 


ET 


SSS IS 





Pi 


MAINE: 
Colby 
MICHIGAN: 
Kalamazoo 
Olivet. ........ 
TIE.“ sccrcsdinienctncte 
State Colleg 
State Normal 
College of Detroit 


MINNBSOTA: 
Macalester 
St. Olaf . 


Gustavus Adolphus ..... 


Hamline .... 


College of St. Thomas ..... 


MISSOURI: 
Westminster 
Park College 
Central 
William Jewell 
Culver-Stockton 
Teachers 

MONTANA: 
Intermountain Union 
Montana State 

NEBRASKA: 
Wesleyan 
Cotner 
Doane 
Hastings 
Grand Island 
Kearney Teachers 

NORTH CAROLINA: 
SINE» jcintneasetienesscevdie 

NORTH DAKOTA: 
Jamestown 

OHIO: 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Heidelberg 
Hiram 
Akron 
Otterbein 
Marietta 

OKLAHOMA: 

A. and M. 

Univ. of Tulsa 
Oklahoma Paptist 
Alva Teachers 
Okla. City Univ. 
Womans’ College 

OREGON: 

Linfield 

PENNSYLVANIA: 
Grove City ...... 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Newberry 
Wofford 
Presbyterian 
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55.00 
20.00 
10.00 


5.00 


50.00 
48.00 
35.00 
35.00 
55.00 
25.00 


25.00 


54.00 


10.00 
35.00 


35.00 
40.00 
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SOUTH DAKOTA: 

Yankton 

Wesleyan 

Huron 

I EN icissiieniiintintnnes 

Sioux Falls College .. 

Aberdeen Teachers ................ 

ID §  ccsustcsstntsansesiniescitindianihinleceae 
TENNESSEE: 

Maryville 

Tusculum 
TEXAS: 

Southwestern Univ. .... 

I steprttsesietrinnsee-sas00 

East T. Teachers . 

Howard Payne 

Baylor College 

_ lk 

Denton Teachers 

Simmons Univ. 

Baylor Univ. 

Sam Houston 

Farmville Teachers ........ 
WASHINGTON: 

College of Puget Sound ............ 
WEST VIRGINIA: 

I Gace caicntlines hiownics ee 
WISCONSIN: 

IN se tettitiesiinsiwmnssntin sala ciatiniicesy 29.00 54.00 

Carroll .. sihaasbsiedetssceaaetianiie’ is Se 31.00 66.00 

Oshkosh .... siniediieiiaieus. Ce 63.50 112.50 


covsneneeesseen sees $046,00 $4435.95 $16.00 $8807.95 $174.70 


AUDITOR’S REPORT FOR 1928-1929 


To the Members of Pi Kappa Delta: 

This is to certify that I have inspected the books and records of the 
secretary and treasurer of your organization, and I believe they have 
been accurately and faithfully kept. 

I have verified the present bank balances and examined the monthly 
trial balances for the year ending June 30, 1929. 

Very truly yours, 
A. O. COLVIN, Auditor. 


- 
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